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of the working classes are, and will probably long con-
tinue to be, without any voice in the matter. And not
only have they no voice in the matter, but it is certain
that if they had, the proposal is one to which they
could not be expected to assent. That they should be
called upon to support, for the benefit of posterity,
more than their own share of a burden inflicted upon
them by a former age for the purpose of carrying on
a war, of which, whatever else may be said of it, the
avowed object was to force upon a high-spirited people
struggling for freedom, a detested and detestable
tyranny, is more than any one would be bold enough
to suggest to them if, with a due regard to the general
interest, it were possible that they should have a
share, in any degree proportionate to their numbers,
of political power.

It seems impossible, then, to avoid the conclusion
that, in the present condition of this country, any
attack upon the national debt involving pressure of
any importance upon the taxpayer is inexpedient;
while, to the particular measure now proposed; there
is the additional objection that it gives the minimum
of relief to the future, at the maximum of cost to the
present. Nor is it probable that the proposal would
ever have become popular, but for the celebrated "coal
argument," which seems now to be generally rejected,
and of which it would be sufficient to say, that it
assumed a rate of progress in the commercial wealth
. of the country which, if there were any possibility of
its being realised, would reduce the national debt,
before the time fixed by a postulate of the argument
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